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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A Louisiana Legend concerning Will o' the Wisp. — The follow- 
ing tale was obtained, about 1890, from Aunt Cindy, a very old negress, 
who could remember events that happened some seventy years ago, and 
who had at her tongue's end the history of every family and plantation. 

" Mr. Ivey " was supposed to have died and been interred in a vault under 
an oak-tree ; however, the vault was afterwards found open, and the coffin 
discovered to contain nothing but "mourners," or the bands worn by pall- 
bearers, and thrown on the coffin before the bricking up of the vault. The 
ground in the vicinity, also, was seen to be marked with tracks made by 
cloven feet; it was known, therefore, that the devil had carried off the 
corpse. The crime which had occasioned such seizure was explained in 
connection with a neighboring cabin, in a corner of the garden, provided 
with one small window and a strong door ; here it was said that Mr. 
Ivey had formerly immured his brother. According to the narrator : — 

"Well, Mr. Ivey done had dat built for Mr. Jakey, his brother, what 
owned dis place afore I was born, I 'spects. Dey say how Mr. Jakey war 
a powerful good master, but he was tuk outen his mind, an' it wan't safe 
ter go nigh him, so Mr. Ivey built dat little house, an' shut him up fer years 
an' years. Now dis is what I done heard talked among der white people 
in der big house, how Mr. Ivey got tired er waitin' fer his brother ter die 
so he could git der place, kase Mr. Jakey ain't never married an' Mr. 
Ivey would git it all. No one ever seed Mr. Jakey a'ter he was put in dar, 
'cep'n jest Mr. Ivey, an' so nobody did n't know ter trufe of it when Mr. 
Ivey told how Mr. Jakey was daid all of a sudden, an' he was a gwine ter 
bury him under der oak in a bran new brick vault. Well, dey suttenly 
did have some kind of er funeral, but dar was n't no preacher an' no 
mourners, an' dem niggers what toted dat coffin say how it was powerful 
light. You see, chile, dat coffin was plum empty, kase Mr. Jakey was seen 
a'ter dat, an' alive too. Yes, alive — as sure as yer here. 

" Out dar in der brulee was a poor white what had a little place on der 
aidge of der swamp, an' dey do say how Mr. Ivey done give it to him. 
Well, it was out in dat turruble place where Mr. Jakey was seen by more 'n 
one 'liable pussen. An', pore cretur, he was chained ter a stump an' gwine 
on all fours like a dum' beast, an' a eatin' grass jes like dat ole man what 
Miss useter read about in der Bible. Well, one day he done broke his 
chain an' wan'ered off in ter de swamp an' no one never seed him a'ter dat, 
an' no one never found his poor ole bones. An' dat coffin was jest left 
empty dar in der brick vault. An' Mr. Ivey took der place an' all Mr. 
Jakey's money an' made big craps an' bought er lot of new niggers, an' den 
dar was high doin's in der big house, an' den in de midst of der feastin' an' 
drinkin' an sinnin' Mr. Ivey was done called ter his account. Oh, I remem- 
bers right well dat time an' der big funeral, an' der pall-bearers wid crape 
mourners what jes clear der ground — dem same mourners what I tole yer 
about — an' dey open der vault an' put Mr. Ivey in erlong wid Mr. Jakey's 
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empty coffin, but bless yer, chile, der devil would n't let Mr. Ivey rest dar 
while his brother's 'mains was a-bleachin' out in der sun an' rain, so he 
was jes natch'ly sont down in der swamp ter find Mr. Jakey's poor ole 
bones, an' dar he hunts an' hunts wid a lighted pine knot, all in ermong 
der cypress knees. Unc' Jim he 's done seed him lots er times when he 's 
been runnin' der drain wheel dark rainy nights. Yes, he 's done seed him 
a-tearin' an' a-lopin' over dem ridges, his pine knot a blazin' an' a flamin' 
spite of der rain, an' he can't stop nor rest kase he 's druv all der time by 
dem bad sperits following him an' tormentin' him. 

" Dem trashy young niggers do say as how dat light dancin' an' bobbin' 
in der swamp 'round der drainin' wheel an' un'er de ole oak is er Jack- 
lantern — but me an' Unc' Jim, we knows it's Mr. Ivey a-huntin'fer Mr. 
Jakey's bones." 

Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 

New Orleans, La. 

The Cottonwood-Tree : Louisiana Superstition. — The perpetual 
movement of the cottonwood-tree was explained by the same narrator as 
follows : — 

" Well, chile, yer see dis was what my ole Miss useter tell me. Dem 
same kind er trees growed in dat garden whar der blessed Lord prayed der 
night afore he was crucified, an' when Judas cum dar along 'er dem sol- 
diers ter 'tray der Lord an' take him erway ter nail him on der cross, dey 
done chop down one of dem trees and made der Saviour ob der world tote 
it up ter Calvery. An' dey made der cross outen it, an' dem trees sensed 
how it was der blessed Lord what was gwine ter suffer an' die on one of 
'em, and dey jes tuk ter tremblin' an' shiverin' with fear. An' dey never 
stop yit, an' never will while one of dem grows, kase dey is der kind er tree 
what der cross of Calvery were made of." 

De Witch-'ooman an' de Spinnin'-Wheel. The Witch prevented 
from reentering her Skin : a Tale from Louisiana. — One time dey 
wuz a man whar rid up at night ter a cabin in de eedge o' de swamp. He 
wuz dat hongry an' ti'd dat he say ter hissef : " Ef I kin git a hunk o' 
co'n-pone and a slice o' bakin', I doan kur what I pays ! " On dat here 
come a yaller-ooman spankin' out'n de cabin. She wuz spry on her foot 
ez a catbird, an' her eyes wuz sof an' shiny. She ax de man fer ter light 
an' come in de cabin, an' git some supper. An' Lawd ! how he mouf do 
water when he cotch a glimpst er de skillet on de coals ! He luk it so well 
dat he stay ; an' he sot eroun' in dat cabin ontwel he git so fat dat de 
grease fa'r run out'n he jaws when he look up at de sun. De yaller-'ooman 
she spen' her time cookin' fer him, an' waitin' on him wi' so much oberly, 
dat at las' de man, he up an' marry dat yaller-'ooman. 

At fus' dey git erlong tollable well, but a'ter erwhile he gin ter notice 
dat sump'n curus 'bout dat yaller-'ooman. She ain' never in de cabin when 
he wake up in de night time ! So, he mek up his min' fer ter spy on her. 
He lay down one night on de fo' pos' bed in de cornder, ten' luk he sleep. 



